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IX. — The Synthesis of the Romans 
By Professor ETHEL HAMPSON BREWSTER 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

The nature of the Roman garb called synthesis is one of 
the things that philologists or archaeologists or antiquarians 
in general have not settled conclusively — at least to their 
own satisfaction. Let us then review the well-known facts 
in regard to this attire, and attempt to draw a more vivid 
picture of it than has hitherto been presented. Martial is 
our chief source. According to him the garment formed a 
part of the rather expensive wardrobe that urban society 
demanded; it was worn less frequently than the toga and, 
like it, was seldom needed in the municipal towns; there 
a toga, and a simple one at that, would be taken from the 
press only on an occasional kalends or ides, while a single 
synthesis would last ten summers : 

Idibus et raris togula est excussa Kalendis 
Duxit et aestates synthesis una decern. — iv, 66, 3 f . 

There is presumably more poetic feeling than depth of mean- 
ing in Martial's phrase "ten summers," for one of the special 
occasions for which the vestment was used was the mid- 
winter celebration of the Saturnalia. Then, says Martial, 
it was proper to wear the synthesis while the toga was en- 
joying a five days' rest : 

Dum toga per quinas gaudet requiescere luces, 
Hos poteris cultus sumere iure tuo. — xiv, 142 (141) 

Knights and senators indulged in the custom, he states else- 
where (xiv, 1, 1-6) ; indeed it was so commonly adopted that 
he accuses Charisianus of incomparable impudence for going 
about in a toga at this season : 

Nil lascivius est Charisiano : 
Saturnalibus ambulat togatus. — vr, 24 
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The Saturnalia was apparently the only occasion, however, 
when the synthesis could be worn in public with decorum, but 
the proprieties were sometimes violated : Nero, for example, 
used to sally forth garbed in a syntkesina (vestis) } 

According to the couplets from Martial which have been 
quoted above, it is to be noted that the synthesis was not 
worn with the toga but instead of it. Some ultra-fashionables 
possessed several of these substitutes. Indeed, Martial once 
contemplated robbing the moths of some of the superfluous 
togas, cloaks, and countless syntheses that were packed 
away in a friend's clothes-chests (n, 46) ; and he twits the 
fop Zoilus for rising to change his synthesis eleven times at 
one dinner. The fellow pretended to be overheated, but, as 
the epigrammatist suggestively adds : 

Quare ego non sudo, qui tecum, Zoile, ceno ? 
Frigus enim magnum synthesis una facit. — v, 79 

Zoilus wore his syntheses as a dinner garb, and in this 
capacity they seem to have performed their chief service for 
men. In the interesting Acta of the Arval Brothers, which 
set forth their procedure in the worship of the Bona Dea, it 
is stated for May 19, 91, that, at a certain point in their 
ritual, the Fratres reclined on dining couches and banqueted 
cum sintesibus. 2 The account for May 27, 218, says that 
they put on white dinner garments (cenatoria alba sumserunf) , 
reclined on dinner couches, and feasted. 3 On May 17, 241, 
also, the magister, and apparently the Arvales, banqueted in 
white dinner robes, the former sitting on a cathedra, the latter 
on valanced couches. 4 Because of the general similarity of 
these passages in their various details, it is commonly under- 
stood that synthesis and cenatorium {cenatoria) are synonymous 
terms. 6 This is only an inference, of course, but it is a logical 

1 Suet. Nero, 51 ; cf. Dio, Lxm, 13. See also Dio, Lxrx, 18. 

2 Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874), cxxxi; C.I.L. vi, 2068, 

P- 525- 

3 Henzen, ccm; C.I.L. vi, 2104, p. 569. 
4 Henzen, ccxxv; C.I.L. vi, 2114, p. 580. 
6 See especially Henzen, 15. 
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one. It is unlikely that the Romans, considering the lack 
of variety in their wardrobe as a whole, had two special 
costumes for dinners. That cenatoria was a sobriquet rather 
than a technical name is to be inferred, also, from its adjec- 
tival character and from the variety of forms in which the 
adjective cenatorius is applied to clothing. The neuter plural 
substantive 6 is most common, but we find cenatorium (Act. 
Arval. May 17, 241) and such combinations as habitus cena- 
torius (translation of <tto\t) Benrvins, Dio, lxix, 18), and vestis 
cenatoria (Capitol. Max. Jun. 4). Petronius refers to dinner 
garments as cenatoria (Petr. 21), and also, to heighten the 
ridicule perhaps, applies to them the term cubitoria (30) ; 
again, in one of the riddle-tags for the apophoreta at Trimal- 
chio's dinner (56), he combines cenatoria and forensia; the 
guest, no doubt, expected a toga for forensia, and some other 
garment, therefore, for cenatoria (what he actually received 
was a bit of meat and tablets!). Martial, too, in a distich 
entitled Cenatoria, contrasts cenatory apparel with the 
forensic garb, and associates it, as do most of our other refer- 
ences, with luxurious appointments : 

Nee fora sunt nobis nee sunt vadimonia nota : 
Hoc opus est, pictis accubuisse toris. — xrv, 136 (135) 

In another epigram (x, 29, 3-6) he rebukes Sextilianus for 
keeping a mistress at his expense, for the synthesis which 
had been presented to her at the Matronalia had been pur- 
chased instead of a toga for him ; in the Digest (xxxrv, 2, 33), 
the cenatoria also are dubbed women's apparel in a rather 
amusing discussion by Pomponius, who quotes Quintus 
(Mucius Scaevola) as saying that a certain senator used to 
wear womanish dinner togs, but that if he had left a woman's 
dress as a bequest, he presumably would not have meant 
the one which he used to wear as if it were a man's. Sum- 
ming up, then, it would appear that the synthesis and the 

6 Petr. 21, 56; Mart, x, 87, 12; xrv, 136 (135); Act. Arval. May 27, 218; 
Dig. xxxrv, 2, 33. 
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cenatoria were identical garments : both were substitutes 
for the toga, both were used as dinner robes, and both were 
worn by either men or women. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem is something like this. 
Originally the term synthesis may have been applied to a 
particular style of dress for women. When a similar fashion 
was adopted by men as a dinner attire, cenatoria became the 
usual epithet, both to describe its purpose and to remove 
the taint of femininity. The costume would naturally come 
to be popular for the Saturnalia, because this was a period of 
much feasting, and because in the license allowed to slaves 
at this time, the freeborn had lost the toga as their distinc- 
tive garb. Then the less restrictive term may have come 
into use, especially in speaking of the garment for the Satur- 
nalia. Thus, though Martial, in the course of his fourteen 
books, applies both terms to dinner habiliments (v, 79; 
x, 87, 12), in the Apophoreta, where Cenatoria and Synthesis 
each has a couplet of its own, the latter is connected with 
Saturn's festivities (xiv, 136 [135], 142 [141])- The gar- 
ment was apparently most in vogue in the Imperial period, 
since all of our available references are post-Augustan, but 
it may have been a fashion of the Republic, too, for the 
excerpts in the Digest are attributed to Mucius Scaevola, 
and, although the existing fragments of the Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium date from the time of Domitian, of Elagabalus, 
and of Gordian, they may well preserve the old Italic ritual 
(but of course the terminology must have been altered, as the 
presence of a Greek word shows). 7 Synthesis does not occur 
in Petronius, but, in general, the two terms are co-extensive 
in usage : both are found in Martial, both in the Acta Arvalium, 
and both in the Digest (cf. pp. 132, above, and 140, below). 

For our purpose it is unnecessary to press further the ques- 
tion of the identity of the synthesis and the cenatoria, since 
we have no knowledge of the latter that would throw light 
upon the nature of the former, except in respect to color. 

7 Cf. Gell. vii, 7, 6-8. See also p. 132, above, and Henzen, op. cit. n, 12, 15, 27. 
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The cenatoria of the Arval Brothers, as we have noted, were 
white. 8 The vestimenta cubitoria of Trimalchio's steward 
were purple, Tyria sine dubio, sed iam semel lota (Petr. 30). 
The synthesis that Sextilianus presented at the Matronalia 
was green (Mart, x, 29, 4), while Naevolus' chests were gay 
with the various hues that tint flowering Hybla in the spring- 
time (id. 11, 46). According to Pliny the Elder (xxi, 45 f.), 
who names the colors in which fabrics had challenged nature's 
flowers, these would include rubens, that is, all shades of red 
from scarlet (coccinus) to Tyrian and Laconian purple, violet 
blue (amethystinus) , various other violet tints (ianthinus), 
helio trope and all other purple shades (conchyliatus) . Some- 
times, evidently, the flowers' hues might be concentrated 
into one variegated costume (Dio, lxiii, 13). The passages 
that support this statement are among the most significant 
in our collection. Dio (/. c.) relates that at times, when Nero 
greeted the senators, he was dressed in "xi-twviov ri avdivov, 
and had a kerchief round his neck. The Latin interpreter 
of Dio describes the Emperor's attire by the phrase in florea 
tunicula, but Suetonius, who presumably refers to the same 
impropriety, says that he used to go out in public without a 
girdle and without shoes, synthesinam indutus, with a scarf 
round his neck (Nero, 51). We shall recall these important 
phrases later. 

Finally, there is another pertinent excerpt from the Digest. 
A testator desires to bequeathe to Sempronia Pia three tunics 
and some small mantles (tunicas tres cum palliolis) which 
she is to choose herself. The question is raised — unfor- 
tunately there is some difficulty in the text here, but the 
main point is clear — whether she may select a tunic and a 
mantle that have been made up into a whole dress, that is, 
a synthesis (ex universa veste, id est an ex synthesi, tunicas 
singulas et pallida . . . eligere possit). The reply is that, 
if any separate tunics with mantles have been left, the choice 
may be made from these only ; otherwise the heir shall either 

8 Cf. p.132, above ; see also Stat. SUv. TV, o, 44 f . 
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furnish Sempronia with tunics and mantles in the form of 
syntheses (sed ex synthesi) or shall pay her the full value 
of them {Dig. xxxiv, 2, 38, 1 ; see p. 140, below). 

This exhausts the list of references that bear upon the 
synthesis as a garment. It will now be in point to note the 
other uses of the word to see if they will throw any light 
upon its application to wearing apparel. Among the cheap 
gifts that a certain lawyer received from his clients at the 
Saturnalia, Martial (rv, 46, 14-16) mentions a seven-piece 
'set' (?) of Saguntine ware, septenaria synthesis Sagunti. 
There is doubtless a play on the double meaning of synthesis 
to suggest the contrast between the luxurious garment and 
the insignificant gift. This is also the case in Stat. Silv. rv, 
9, 44 f., where the poet asks for a synthesis at the Saturnalia, 
then hastens to add, as he sees his friend's dismay at his 
extravagant request, that he means only a 'set' of white 
cooking utensils, synthesin . . . alborum calicum atque cac- 
caborum. Serenus Sammonicus, in his Liber Medicinalis, 
572 f., calls a mixture of pennyroyal and anise an effective 
compound or synthesis; he uses the word again (1061-1064) 
in the same meaning, to expose the antidotes of Mithridates : 
it was supposed, he says, that they had been compounded in 
many ways, but, when the great king's conqueror seized his 
cabinets, he found in them only a cheap mixture (synthesin) 
and had to smile at the very common drugs. 

The opinions of editors of Martial, as gleaned from their 
annotations on the various passages that have been cited 
above, are either uncritical and non-suggestive of any type, 
or hazy and dubious. Post includes no epigram that con- 
tains the word. Then at one extreme is the non-committal 
security of Bridge and Lake, whose comment (on v, 79, 2) 
is that the synthesis was a "dinner-garment which might 
be of various colors." This is indisputable. At the other 
extreme is the exuberant fancy of Paley and Stone, who, with 
the naivete of Livy, set forth all theories : the synthesis (cf. 
rv, 66, 4) "was worn in hot weather" — they might have 
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added that it was worn also in Saturnalian cold; again (cf. 
11, 46, 4) " the word implies a set," and its component parts 
might all be brought into action in the course of a single 
meal, "one of a different hue being substituted each time" 
— this is at least a colorful inference ; then (cf . v, 79, 2) the 
set becomes "a suit of mantles or scarfs, each of a different 
shade of Tyrian dye, and collectively extremely costly." 
Primarily, they believe, it meant a whole set of apparel, then 
one piece out of the set — this suggests a cross between the 
historic seven veils and Joseph's single garb of many colors. 
The Delphine edition (Vol. 111, on 11, 46, 4) is undecided as to 
whether to attribute the name to the fact that syntheses 
were arranged in sets in a clothes-press, or that they were 
suits of garments which were worn at the same time. Stephen- 
son (on iv, 46, 15) inclines to 'sets.' As to the shape of the 
synthesis, Lemaire (on 11, 46, 4) adopts the theory that it 
was a mantle like the pallium; Friedlander (on iv, 66, 4) 
leans apparently to the tunic idea, since it was, in his opinion, 
"ein . . . wie es scheint anziehbares Kleid." 

The main issues, then, as presaged by the remarks of com- 
mentators, concern the style of the garment and the reason 
for its name. Did it belong to what may be called the amictus 
class, like the mantle or cloak that was 'thrown around' one, 
or to the indutus or indumentum group, like the tunic, which 
was 'put on'? In the second place, does the appellative 
signify ' sets ' of similar articles, or a complete ' suit ' of clothes ? 
Turning for the answer to authorities on Roman antiquities 
and private life, we note that Pauly-Wissowa's Real-En- 
cyclopadie stops just short of the letter S, and that Fried- 
lander in the Sittengeschichte (7th ed. [1901], Vol. n, 183) 
merely transliterates the Latin synthesis without comment or 
description. Preston and Dodge uphold the mantle theory. 9 
Ramsay suggests that the synthesis was the prototype of the 
domino. 10 Tucker, in his Life in the Roman World of Nero 

9 Private Life of the Romans (Boston, 1893), 99. 
10 Manual of Roman Antiquities (London), 454. 
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and St. Paul, 11 airily terms it a "confection" of light and 
easy material. The conclusion of Weise, from his study of 
Griechiscke Worter in Latein (s. v. synthesis), that it was an 
outer garment (Obergewand) for slaves, does not find corrobora- 
tion among our available sources. The weight of authority 
assigns it to the tunic variety, with such worthy sponsors as 
Becker, 12 Guhl and Koner, 13 Marquardt, 14 and Bltimner. 15 
W. C. F. Anderson, after reviewing the various theories, 16 
expresses the belief, without elucidation however, that it 
was a suit rather than a single garment. He is supported 
by the definitions in Forcellini's Lexicon and in Saalfeld's 
Thesaurus Italograecus (p. 1083). Saglio describes a synthesis 
as a tunic and mantle worn together. 17 It will be shown later 
that this idea needs development. 

As to the reason for the name synthesis, both Marquardt 
and Bliimner find it in the fact that one usually had a great 
number, that is, a 'set' of the garments in question. Becker, 
op. cit. 422, maintains, through some occult reasoning, that 
the "name came probably from their being carefully folded 
up and placed in a press." These reasons seem pointless and 
improbable. Why should the term have been restricted to a 
special raiment, when there were other robes which were 
possessed in 'sets,' or "carefully folded up and placed in a 
press"? In the very epigram (11, 46) which is commonly 
cited for sets of syntheses, Martial refers to presses full of 
equally dazzling lacernae, and enough white garments to 
equip a whole tribus and to deplete of wool more than one 
flock of Apulia's sheep. 

To the present writer it seems most logical, after a careful 
consideration of the sources, to maintain that the name is 
inseparably concerned with the nature and the style of the 

11 London, 1895, p. 226. I2 Gallus (London, 1895), 421 f. 

13 Life of the Greeks and Romans (New York, 1876), 479. 

14 Privatleben der Romer (Leipzig, 1886), n, 571. 

16 Rom. Privatalt. (Munich, 1911), Miiller, Handb. TV,, 2, 2, 219. 

16 In Smith's Diet, of Greek and Roman Ant. (London, 1901), 11, 748. 

17 Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, tv, 1589 f. 
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garment, and that the most natural way to determine the 
point of the application is to compare the use of the word as 
applied to clothing with its use in other connections. Mar- 
quardt and Blumner adopted this method in part, and, intent 
upon their ' set ' idea, compared Martial's septenaria synthesis 
Sagunti and the synthesin . . . calicum atque caccaborum of 
Statius (p. 136, above), laying special emphasis upon the 
plurality of the component pieces. But is not unification 
as important a characteristic as multiplication? As applied 
to medicine we have seen that synthesis designated a unified 
mixture compounded from several different ingredients (p. 136, 
above). A synthesis of utensils, therefore, would not be 
merely a number of similar articles, as Marquardt and Bliim- 
ner suggest, but rather — and this may have been Fried- 
lander's idea 18 — a collection of members that go together 
to form a unified whole. A 'set' of dishes, then, or even a 
'service' would not be a synthesis, unless so arranged as to 
have the various parts fit into one another. Good examples 
of syntheses of utensils, according to this reasoning, would 
be a parboiler, a samovar, a percolator, or a chafing dish. 
The writer, for instance, possesses a chafing dish that may 
be well described by Statius' phrase synthesin . . . alborum 
calicum atque caccaborum. 19 

By etymology and analogy, then, a synthesis must be a 
garment which combines into a single robe various simple 
elements. It is still, in effect, a mixture or a compound. 
'Suit' unqualified, however, is not a sufficiently accurate 
definition; the tragedy that sometimes ruins useful words 
forbids the use of 'combination,' but we may quite properly 
term it a 'composite' suit or costume, for a synthesis, I be- 
lieve, comprised at least two attached, though probably 
detachable, parts. Tucker's "confection" is not so bad 
after all. The basic element was undoubtedly of the tunic 

18 Cf. his comment on Mart, rv, 46, 15. See also the definitions in Forcellini 
and in Saalfeld, /. c. 

19 For calix as a cooking vessel compare Ov. Fast, v, 509. 
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variety. The special appropriateness of the garb as a sub- 
stitute for the cumbrous toga at dinner and during the Satur- 
nalian festivities presupposes comfort, and the tunic was, 
par excellence, the garment of ease and convenience, char- 
acteristic as it was of home and country life, of slaves, laborers, 
and women. True, it would be easy to refute this suggestion 
by a timely reference to the modern dress suit for dinners 
and festivities, which is not universally considered a personi- 
fication of comfort. But there are other more cogent argu- 
ments to sustain our theory : Suetonius definitely uses indutus 
in connection with synthesinam; Dio, in an attempt to de- 
scribe what was apparently the same robe, calls it, as we 
have noted, a kind of chiton, %itcowoV n, and his Latin trans- 
lator resorts to tunicula (p. 135, above). It is no objection 
to the tunic argument that Zoilus in Martial's epigram 
changed his synthesis several times at one meal; he did not 
remain seated, but rose, to effect the change (p. 132, above) ; 
it would, therefore, be as simple for him, when standing, to 
don a loose outer tunic as to have a mantle draped about 
him. 

But it is the discussion in Scaevola's Responsa, as preserved 
in the Digest, that gives a clue to the whole situation and the 
complete combination : Semproniae Piae . . . tunicas tres 
cum palliolis, quae elegerit, dari volo. Quaero, an ex uni- 
versa veste, id est an ex synthesi, tunicas singulas et palliola 
Sempronia eligere possit. Respondit, si essent tunicae singu- 
lares cum palliolis relictae, ex his dumtaxat eligi posse, quod 
si non est, heredem vel tunicas et palliola, sed ex synthesi 
[sic], praestaturum, vel veram aestimationem earum. Mar- 
quardt's interpretation, 'sets of tunics or mantles,' is scarcely 
tenable in the face of the phrase tunicas . . . et palliola and 
the definition universe vestis. The extract is usually cited 
to refer synthesis to a 'suit' or 'entire wardrobe,' a sense 
which Becker, op. cit. 422, considers "totally different" from 
that conveyed by the word when used for a single garment. 
There appears to be no reason, however, to assume that 
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synthesis in the sentences above has a meaning different from 
that found in other places. The word presumably was not 
applicable to an ordinary suit; otherwise it might have 
designated any complete outfit of clothes that were worn 
together. The idea that it did designate such an outfit 
not only contradicts our references as a whole, for they assign 
synthesis to a particular costume, but it is also inconsistent 
with the passage under consideration. In this passage, too, 
the implication is that the synthesis was a unified garb which 
was more costly than a separate tunic and mantle ; indeed, 
the heir might prefer to pay the value of an ordinary tunic 
and mantle rather than let a synthesis go as an equivalent. 
There are three other points of special note in this excerpt : 
first, that the synthesis might be worn by women as well as 
by men ; second, that the diminutive palliolum is mentioned 
in connection with it ; third, that it is defined by the sugges- 
tive phrase universa vestis, which, to my mind, clearly char- 
acterizes the synthesis as 'a robe as a whole,' 'a garb made 
into one,' something analogous to what we term 'a one-piece 
dress.' 20 

Let us now summarize our evidence. It appears that the 
synthesis of the Romans was a composite costume, usually 
of rich material; it was sometimes white, but was more 
frequently dyed, especially in green, or purple, or even varie- 
gated tints. It may have originated as a style for women, 
but in the Imperial period it was commonly worn by men 
at dinners and at the Saturnalian festivities. In point of 
style it doubtless had almost as many possibilities as a modern 
dress. The tunic foundation would be rather long and full 
like a woman's; it was apparently worn without a girdle 
at dinner, but it may have been customary to gird it, when 
appearing in public during the Saturnalia, for Suetonius 
makes special stock of the fact that Nero, to his disgrace, 
went out synthesinam indutus and ungirded at that (p. 135, 

20 Cf. Cic. Vsrr. II, 2, 168, ab universa provincia; N.D. 1, 120, universum 
mundum; Or. 1, 19, cum ex eis rebus universis eloquentia constet. 
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above). To the tunic was probably attached a small mantle, 
palliolum, usually of fine material, which could be arranged 
in such a way as to serve a utilitarian purpose when necessary, 
or merely to form a bit of conventional trimming. It might, 
for instance, hang in graceful folds in the rear from one 
shoulder, or from between the shoulders, as a bit of drapery 
(see, for example, one of the standing figures in the familiar 
illustration which depicts five girls playing with knuckle- 
bones 21 ) ; or it might be caught up on both shoulders as a 
cape, the ends of which could be fastened back when not in 
use — compare the modern military cape, and a recent style 
for women, consisting of a sort of tunic foundation and an 
overcloak which may readily be thrown back. The general 
effect from the front, therefore, was that of a tunic ; Becker 
states that reliefs and pictures of triclinia show only ungirded 
tunics or nude figures, but it may well be that some of those 
"ungirded tunics" really represent syntheses. In fact figure 
6697 in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des antiquites, 
iv, 1590, is labelled synthesis. It shows a detail from the 
tombstone of P. Vitellius Successus, which is now in the 
Vatican and is reproduced and described in toto in Altmann's 
Romische Grabaltare (Berlin, 1905), figure 154, page 192, 
section 259.™ It represents a man reclining before a table 
that is set for a meal. Saglio describes his attire as a long, 
flowing tunic with a mantle stretched over the knees. Alt- 
mann states that on this stone and other similar ones the 
figures are dressed in tunics and mantles. If these reliefs do 
illustrate the synthesis, however, they strengthen the theory 
which has been set forth above, for the mantle does not seem 
merely to be thrown across the knees carelessly, as a separate 
garment ; upon close scrutiny of its arrangement, particularly 
the tautness of the folds as they curve about the waist, it 
appears to be fastened securely, high in the rear, and to be 
drawn around over the knees to prevent mussing and to add 

21 Johnston's Private Life of the Romans (Chicago, 1903), fig. 131, p. 219. 

22 Cf. C.I.L. vi, 20088a. See also Altmann, op. cit., p. 100 and figs. 117, 153. 
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to the artistic effect. These illustrations may not be clear 
enough for absolute proof, but after the foregoing survey, it 
will be possible, I trust, to form a mental picture of the com- 
posite costume which was donned by fastidious Roman 
gentlemen for their dinner parties and their Saturnalia, and 
by women probably for other occasions as well. 



